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853 DAYS: FROM GAZA DISENGAGEMENT TO 
DE FACTO POWER? 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 12, 2008 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on the Middle East 

and South Asia, 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2:04 p.m. in room 
2200, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Gary Ackerman (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Ackerman. The subcommittee will come to order. 

I had actually been the chair’s intent today to either not make 
a statement, or to make it last, having allowed my colleagues to go 
first because I wasn’t sure if I wanted to make a statement, knew 
what to say, or wanted to deliver the statement that I had. And 
then I decided I would go last. And as it looks like, I will be doing 
both. [Laughter.] 

I do understand that there are additional members that are on 
their way. Votes are expected soon, so I don’t know if they are 
waiting for that to happen. But the Secretary’s schedule being 
what it is, and we are delighted to have him here yet again, we 
will begin at this time. And I guess I will make the statement that 
I was pondering. 

The subcommittee today is going to hear from Ambassador David 
Welch, who has served as Assistant Secretary of State for Near 
Eastern Affairs since March 2005. Ambassador Welch has served 
as well as Assistant Secretary of State of International Organiza- 
tions and as United States Ambassador to Egypt. In addition, Am- 
bassador Welch has served for 2 years as charges d’affaires with 
Saudi Arabia, in senior staff positions in the Department of State, 
National Security Council, and at numerous diplomatic posts in the 
Middle East. And it is a pleasure to see him back here, as he has 
been traveling the world. 

From the Bible comes the famous aphorism that for everything, 
there is a season, and a time for purpose under the heavens. It 
would be nice if that were so. If the seasons and times and pur- 
poses to which we are bound were, in fact, distinct and clear. And 
if there was a time for war, you could expect there would also be 
a time for peace. We might all wish that these periods would not 
be as reality is: Merged, messy, inconclusive, and imprecise. 

Clearly right now in the Middle East there is, at the same time, 
both a peace process and a dynamic for escalation. There is both 
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negotiation on final status issues, and threats to roll back the con- 
cepts on which discussions are proceeding. 

There are shared interests between Israel and the modern, and 
the modern camp for Arab States, and there are decisions by some 
of those same states that boost the fortunes of Hamas, Iran’s proxy. 
There are far more contradictions than there is clarity. 

In Jerusalem, Israeli leaders are trying to square a circle that 
won’t come round. On the one hand, they welcome and celebrate 
moderate Palestinian leaders who are committed to a two-state so- 
lution, who are responsible and reasonable, and have rejected vio- 
lence, and who do accept Israel’s right to exist. 

On the other hand, there has been an increase in the number of 
checkpoints and roadblocks. There have been several announce- 
ments about settlement expansion and new housing in Jerusalem. 
There have been no illegal outposts dismantled. And from time to 
time, necessary Israeli security operations have, as an unintended 
consequence, made a mockery of nascent Palestinian efforts to put 
just a little authority back in the Palestinian authority. 

In Ramallah the lack of clarity is even more striking. After as- 
cending to the top of Palestinian body politic as a negotiator and 
peacemaker, a man who rejected violence on a moral basis — not a 
tactical, but a moral basis — Mahmoud Abbas now seems ready to 
squander all the credibility he struggled for so long to acquire. 

Speaking to the editorial staff of Al-Dostur, a Jordanian paper, 
Abbas is alleged to have said, “At this time I object to the arms 
struggle.” I will repeat that for emphasis. “At this time, I object to 
the arms struggle, since we are unable to conduct it.” 

Whenever pressed by our Government for clarity on these re- 
marks, Abbas’ senior advisor, Saeb Erekat, explained, “Certain 
comments were reported out of context. We have chosen the path 
of negotiations, and no other path, and we will continue along it 
until we achieve our goal of an independent Palestinian state.” 

Skeptics would ask, until statehood? Not after? During Nixon’s 
Presidency we referred to such statements as non-denial denials. 

In Washington I fear things are little better. Speaking Monday 
at the White House President Bush was asked what he thought 
about Israel’s plan to build 750 new homes in a settlement near Je- 
rusalem. He responded that, “We expect both parties involved in 
the Middle Eastern peace process to adhere to their obligations in 
the roadmap.” So far, so good. 

Then the President went off into that other private world of his 
where everything seems to be going well. He then said, “And those 
obligations are clear. And to this end, the Secretary of State is dis- 
patching the general that we named to be the coordinator of road- 
map activities to the Middle East, for him to conduct meetings with 
the relevant parties.” 

In other words, everyone’s obligations under phase one of the 
roadmap are so crystal clear that we have assigned a three-star 
general, who reports directly to the Secretary of State, to sit with 
the Israelis and Palestinians to discuss what is already clear, at 
least to the President, if not to the relevant parties. 

Now, my question to you today, Mr. Secretary, the questions are 
going to be very similar to the ones that I have asked before. What 
are we doing about this mess, other than praying? What is our 
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plan for either reviving the Palestinian Authority, or moving on 
without it? 

The President has committed to providing the PA with $150 mil- 
lion in cash assistance, a step that should have been taken months, 
if not years, ago. What is it going to buy now? What reforms will 
come out of it? How will the PA be different, or stronger, or more 
politically viable as a consequence? Are we building a bridge, or are 
we building a dock? 

The leadership of the PLO is scheduling, for the first time since 
1989, a general conference. This meeting is supposed to be the last, 
best hope of reviving Fatah, seizing control of the organization 
from the dead hand of the old guard. But who is organizing the 
meeting? That, of course, would be Ahmed Qurei, known as Abu 
Alla, the leader of the old guard. At some point we have to look 
at the dissolute, fragmented, corrupted mess which is Fatah, and 
conclude that that dog won’t hunt. 

In the meantime, who do we hope to take control of the borders 
of Gaza? The PA? Really? The leaders of Hamas are going to let 
that happen? Why? Because of their humanitarian impulses? Be- 
cause their Iranian patrons want it? And who and what is going 
to stop the smuggling of weapons into Gaza? 

I am nothing of a military man, but I know the difference be- 
tween Qassam and Grad rockets, and the kind that recently fell on 
Ashkelon. Qassams can be made by Hamas, Grads have to be im- 
ported. Other than reoccupation by the Israel Defense Force, what 
is going to stop the flow of Grad rockets into Gaza, and then on 
a high arc to Israel? And if the Israeli Defense Force goes in, how 
do they go out? Who gets the keys this time when they leave? 

If Abu Mazen gets them, will he be able to keep them, much less 
use them? In my view, what is happening in Gaza is pushing the 
entire peace process right up to the precipice. The idea of land for 
peace is rapidly decaying into a new concept, called land for rock- 
ets. 

Not surprisingly, the Israelis don’t seem to like it much, and sig- 
nals from Jerusalem seem to indicate that they are losing patience 
and interest in the PA anyway. 

At Annapolis we had a meeting. It wasn’t a conference, and cer- 
tainly not a summit. We put into motion negotiations on an agree- 
ment, which was only a declaration. It is now moving toward be- 
coming an understanding. We see a lot of movement, but not much 
forward motion. When do we see real changes? Real sacrifices? 
Real political pain? I am not seeing any of these things from any 
of the parties, and I am starting to suspect I am not going to. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Ackerman follows:] 

Prepared Statement of the Honorable Gary L. Ackerman, a Representative 

in Congress from the State of New York, and Chairman, Subcommittee on 

the Middle East and South Asia 

From the Bible comes the famous aphorism that “For everything there is a season 
and a time and purpose under the heavens.” It would be nice if that were so, if the 
seasons and times and purposes to which we are bound were, in fact, distinct and 
clear; so that if there was a time for war, we could expect there would also be a 
time for peace. And we all might wish that these periods would not be, as reality 
is, merged and messy, inconclusive and imprecise. 

Clearly right now in the Middle East, there is at the same time both a peace proc- 
ess and a dynamic of escalation. There is both negotiation on final status issues and 
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threats to roll back the concepts on which discussions are proceeding. There are 
shared interests between Israel and the moderate camp of Arab states and there 
are decisions by some of those same states that boost the fortunes of Hamas, Iran’s 
proxy. There are far more contradictions than there is clarity. 

In Jerusalem, Israeli leaders are trying to square a circle that won’t come round. 
On the one hand, they welcome and celebrate moderate Palestinian leaders who are 
committed to a two-state solution, who are responsible and reasonable, and have re- 
jected violence and accept Israel’s right to exist. On the other hand, there’s been 
an increase in the number of checkpoints and roadblocks; there have been several 
announcements about settlement expansions and new housing in Jerusalem; there 
have been no illegal outposts dismantled; and from time to time, necessary Israeli 
security operations have — as an unintended consequence — made a mockery of nas- 
cent Palestinian efforts to put just a little authority back in the Palestinian Author- 
ity. 

In Ramallah, the lack of clarity is even more striking. After ascending to the top 
of the Palestinian body politic as a negotiator and a peacemaker, as a man who has 
rejected violence on a moral basis — not a tactical, but a moral basis — Mahmoud 
Abbas now seems ready to squander all the credibility he’s struggled for so long to 
acquire. Speaking to the editorial staff of al-Dustour, a Jordanian paper, Abbas is 
alleged to have said, “At this time, I object to the armed struggle, since we are un- 
able to conduct it; however, in future stages things may change.” When pressed by 
our government to clarify these remarks, Abbas’s senior advisor, Sa’eb Erakat, ex- 
plained “that certain comments were reported out of context. We have chosen the 
path of negotiations and no other path, and we will continue along it until we 
achieve our goal of an independent Palestinian State.” Skeptics would ask “Until 
statehood? Not after?” During the Nixon presidency, we referred to such statements 
as a “non-denial denial.” 

In Washington, I fear things are little better. Speaking Monday at the White 
House, President Bush was asked what he thought of Israel’s plan to build 750 new 
homes in a settlement near Jerusalem. He responded that “We expect both parties 
involved in the Middle Eastern peace process to adhere to their obligations in the 
road map.” So far, so good. Then the President went off into that other private world 
of his where everything seems to be going well. He then said “And those obligations 
are clear. And to this end, the Secretary of State is dispatching the general that 
we named to be the coordinator of road map activities to the Middle East, for him 
to conduct meetings with the relevant parties.” In other words, everyone’s obliga- 
tions under Phase I of the Roadmap are so crystal-clear, that we’ve assigned a 
three-star general — who reports directly to the Secretary of State — to sit with the 
Israelis and Palestinians to discuss what is already clear, at least to the President, 
if not to the relevant parties. 

So my questions to you Mr. Secretary are going to be very similar to the ones I’ve 
asked before. What are we doing about this mess other than praying? What is our 
plan for either reviving the Palestinian Authority, or moving on without it? The 
President has committed to providing the PA with $150 million in cash assistance, 
a step that should have been taken months, if not years ago. But what is it going 
to buy now? What reforms come out of it? How will the PA be different, or stronger, 
or more politically viable as a consequence? Are we building a bridge? Or are we 
building a dock? 

The leadership of the PLO is scheduling, for first time since 1989, a General Con- 
ference. This meeting is supposed to be the last best hope for reviving Fatah, and 
seizing control of the organization from the dead hand of the Old Guard. So who’s 
organizing the meeting? That, of course, would be Ahmed Qurei, known as Abu Ala, 
leader of the Old Guard. At some point, do we have to look at the dissolute, frag- 
mented, corrupted mess which is Fatah and conclude that that dog won’t hunt? 

In the mean time, who do we hope will take control of the borders of Gaza? The 
PA? Really? The leaders of Hamas are going to let that happen why? Because of 
their humanitarian impulses? Because their Iranian patrons want it? And who and 
what is going to stop the smuggling of weapons into Gaza? I’m not a military man 
but I know the difference between Qassams and Grad rockets, the kind that re- 
cently fell on Ashkelon. Qassams can be made by Hamas, Grads have to be im- 
ported. Other than reoccupation by the IDF, what’s going to stop the flow of Grad 
rockets into Gaza and then, on a high-arc, into Israel? And if the IDF goes in, how 
do they go out? Who gets the keys this time when they leave? If Abu Mazen gets 
them, will he be able to keep them, much less use them? 

In my view, what is happening in Gaza is pushing the entire peace process right 
up to the precipice. The idea of “land for peace” is rapidly decaying into a new con- 
cept called “land for rockets.” Not surprisingly, the Israelis don’t seem to like it 
much. And signals from Jerusalem seem to indicate that they’re losing patience and 
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interest in the PA anyway. At Annapolis, we had a meeting that wasn’t a con- 
ference, and certainly not a summit, that put into motion negotiations on an agree- 
ment which was originally a declaration, but is now moving toward becoming an un- 
derstanding. I see a lot movement but not much forward motion. When do we see 
real changes, real sacrifices, real political pain? I’m not seeing any of these things 
from any of the parties and I’m starting to suspect that I’m not going to. 

Mr. Ackerman. Mr. Scott, would you care to make an opening 
statement? 

[No response.] 

Mr. Ackerman. With no other member having opening state- 
ments at this time, we will proceed to you, Mr. Secretary. 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE C. DAVID WELCH, ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY, BUREAU OF NEAR EASTERN AFFAIRS, U.S. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

Mr. Welch. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ackerman. I caution you and the members that these micro- 
phones have no buttons; they are always on. 

Mr. Welch. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Scott. I have pre- 
pared a written statement for the record. Let me offer a few re- 
marks to summarize that. 

Mr. Ackerman. With no objection, your entire statement will be 
entered into the record. 

Mr. Welch. Thank you. First, to arrive at peace between Israel 
and the Palestinians is one of the administration’s top priorities. 
We have some months left in office, and the President and the Sec- 
retary have pledged to this effort. 

We continue our high level of diplomatic activity. As you know, 
Secretary Rice was in the area just last week, and we plan further 
trips in the coming few weeks. Our focus is to keep the negotiations 
launched by the Annapolis Conference on track. 

Mr. Chairman, you have accurately pointed to a number of the 
challenges. In particular, the situation in Gaza, as we have re- 
cently seen, is volatile. It does have a history, too. After the Israeli 
disengagement from Gaza, there were rocket attacks. Indeed, there 
were rocket attacks on Israel during Israel’s presence in Gaza. 

Last summer Hamas, in Gaza, launched a coup against the le- 
gitimate Palestinian Authority there. Since then, attacks on south- 
ern Israel emanating from Gaza, especially on Sidh Rutt, have in- 
creased. 

In January Hamas orchestrated a breach of the border between 
Egypt and Gaza, and many thousands of people went through that 
breach. And again at the end of February, just a few days ago, they 
launched an increase in rocket attacks, which fueled a violent con- 
frontation with the Israeli Defense Forces. 

To defend the citizens of Israel, and after a fatality, military op- 
erations ensued in Gaza. The people on the Israeli side of the fron- 
tier are not the only ones to have suffered from these actions by 
Hamas. The citizens of Gaza also suffered. Israel has restricted the 
flow of goods and services, including electricity and fuel products, 
from Israel into Gaza. 

Eighty percent of Gazans rely on some form of international as- 
sistance for many of their basic needs, including even food. People 
have been without heating, electricity, and potable water for ex- 
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tended periods of time, which is particularly difficult during the 
winter. 

As the supplies of goods have dwindled, there has also been an 
increase in the smuggling, which takes place principally over the 
land border — under the land border from Egypt to Gaza. This is a 
very profitable business, as you know, Mr. Chairman, and it puts 
a strain on the effort to interdict it along that border. Egypt is 
working to address that problem, but it does remain a significant 
challenge, which we can go into in our later discussions. 

As Secretary Rice said last year, we are not going to abandon the 
citizens of Gaza. Gazans are not all Hamas, and Hamas is not 
Gaza. A significant portion of the contribution America makes to 
UNRWA in the last year went to support basic services and hu- 
manitarian assistance for Gaza. This provides, this goes to the ref- 
ugee population there, which, as you know, is a considerable per- 
centage of the population. 

Beyond UNRWA, we also have provided from our own assistance 
resources $17 million of humanitarian assistance to Gaza in 2007. 
We are going to provide a similar level of support in 2008. And just 
a couple days ago, Secretary Rice announced that in Fiscal Year 
2008, our contribution to UNRWA would be $148 million. 

Mr. Chairman, as you mentioned, in recent weeks I spent a lot 
of time on this and other issues related to the negotiations between 
the Israelis and the Palestinians, working with our partners in 
Israel and the Palestinian Authority, and with Egypt. 

Our objectives are pretty straightforward. They proceed from a 
base line that we should do everything we can to protect the secu- 
rity needs of Israel, the Palestinians, and Egypt, to address the hu- 
manitarian needs of Gazans, and to support the longer-term objec- 
tive of returning Gaza to the control of the Palestinian authorities, 
the legitimate Palestinian Authority. 

As part of that effort, we address the possibility that these par- 
ties might together find a way to relax or open the border cross- 
ings, and regulate them in a secure fashion, so that flows of nec- 
essary goods and services would proceed unimpeded. 

We are working with others also to achieve these outcomes. 
There is good support from the European Union for this, these ob- 
jectives. And I would say from the international community more 
broadly. And we coordinate with our Quartet partners with the 
Blair mission and with others in the region. 

The main object here, of course, is a negotiated peace. And that 
has never been an easy task for us, or for previous administrations. 
If it were easy, it would have been accomplished a long time ago. 
That is the effort we will persevere with. There have been regular 
meetings at the summit level between Israel and the Palestinians 
since Annapolis. I expect those summit -level meetings to continue, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The negotiators who work on behalf of Israel and the Palestinian 
Authority have continued their meetings. There was some attention 
given to a call for suspension of negotiations by President Abbas 
recently. We have confirmed his commitment to continue those, 
and those in fact are still underway. 

At the request of the President and Secretary of State, General 
William Fraser has begun work with the parties to work on the 
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roadmap obligations that you mentioned. He is already out in the 
area again, and one possibility is that we will have a trilateral 
meeting between General Fraser, the Israelis, and the Palestinians 
to look at these obligations in some detail, perhaps toward the lat- 
ter part of this week. 

The Secretary of State’s Special Envoy for Regional Security, 
General Jim Jones, has visited the region twice. He was just there, 
in fact, and is engaged in discussions about long-term security with 
all those who might play a positive role in this respect. 

And our Security Coordinator, General Keith Dayton, has made 
substantial progress in his mission to bolster the capabilities of the 
Palestinian Authority’s legitimate security forces. 

Thanks to support from the Congress, we have been able to re- 
program some assistance money that is directed toward that objec- 
tive. And as we speak, there is a battalion of over 600 national se- 
curity forces being trained in Jordan, along with a contingent of 
over 400 members of the Presidential Guard also being trained in 
Jordan. 

We plan, if we receive the additional funding from Congress, to 
increase this assistance at its pace, this year and next. 

We are also doing some specialized anti-terrorism training and 
vital installation training for other members of the Presidential 
Guard. This is done through the State Department’s Bureau of Dip- 
lomatic Security. These forces have been active also, not the par- 
ticular ones that are being trained, but their colleagues in the na- 
tional security forces have been active in the NABLOS security ef- 
fort that Prime Minister Fayad has led. 

As you know, the Presidential Guard is key to the United States, 
too, for other reasons, because it provides a traditional VIP protec- 
tion for President Abbas and some of his colleagues, but also for 
visiting dignitaries, including people from Congress such as your- 
selves. 

We contrast these positive efforts, Mr. Chairman, to what we see 
coming from Hamas, I believe with the instigation and support 
from other adversaries of the United States and Israel in the area. 
Hamas has a deliberate, long-term, and methodical program to at- 
tempt to undermine the legitimate leadership of the Palestinian 
Authority. It has partially succeeded in that in Gaza, presenting us 
with very difficult policy issues and choices, and presenting Israel 
with a set of bad alternatives, as well. There are no easy choices 
on how to deal with this situation. 

At the heart of the problem is Hamas’ continued refusal to accept 
the standards of behavior that others in the region, among the Pal- 
estinian leadership, and in the international community all have 
accepted. 

I don’t see any relenting in this effort on their part, Mr. Chair- 
man. I think in fact we have to prepare that it will continue. The 
best answer is that negotiations would succeed, and present a rea- 
sonable political alternative, so those Palestinians who want to 
make responsible choices can see that alternative. 

I think if we do that, then we will have provided the moderate 
leadership of the Palestinians, led by President Abbas, Prime Min- 
ister Fayad, as well as those friends of theirs and ours in the re- 
gion who support an effort toward peace, the fundamental alter- 
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native that they need to counteract what we see coming from 
Hamas. 

Mr. Chairman, I would be pleased in the question-and-answer 
period to address some of the points you mentioned, and I am pre- 
pared to go about that in any manner you wish. I would like to talk 
more about what it is we are doing in detail, how we propose to 
use American assistance, some of which is still pending before Con- 
gress, and how we deal with this problem of Gaza and the work 
that we have been trying to do to address it. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Pence, good to see you 
again, sir. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Welch follows:] 

Prepared Statement of the Honorable C. David Welch, Assistant Secretary, 
Bureau of Near Eastern Affairs, U.S. Department of State 

Chairman Ackerman, Representative Pence, Members of this distinguished sub- 
committee, thank you for the opportunity to speak to you today. I will focus my re- 
marks on the Administration’s efforts to support the Israelis, Egyptians, and Pal- 
estinians as they work to address the situation in the Gaza Strip. I will also address 
how the situation in Gaza affects our overarching objective of realizing peace based 
upon the establishment of an independent, democratic and viable Palestinian state 
living alongside a safe and secure Israel. The increased violence emanating from the 
Gaza Strip over the past several weeks and Israel’s military responses complicate 
these efforts, but strengthen our resolve to complete the task. Peace between Israel 
and the Palestinians is one of the Administration’s top foreign policy priorities for 
2008, as demonstrated by the Annapolis Conference, by President Bush’s travel to 
the region in January, and by Secretary Rice’s intensive travel and engagement over 
the past several years. 

Secretary Rice and I returned from the region at the end of last week. The Sec- 
retary’s trip was focused on ensuring that the peace negotiations launched in An- 
napolis stay on track despite considerable challenges. One of the principle chal- 
lenges facing all parties is the current situation in Gaza, the home to 1.5 million 
Palestinians and an integral part of a future Palestinian state. The Gaza Strip is 
currently dominated by HAMAS, a terrorist organization that rejects Israel, rejects 
the legitimate leadership of the Palestinian Authority, and rejects the non-violent 
efforts of those parties to create a lasting peace. 

The situation in the Gaza Strip is volatile and the trend since Israel’s withdrawal 
has been downward. Last summer, HAMAS launched a coup against the legitimate 
Palestinian Authority. In late January, HAMAS orchestrated a breach of the Gaza 
border with Egypt. At the end of February, HAMAS initiated an uptick in rocket 
attacks against innocent Israeli civilians, forcing Israel to respond in self-defense. 

The latest outbreak of violence highlights just how much work remains and how 
desperately both Israelis and Palestinians need a sustainable peace. President 
Abbas initially announced a delay in negotiations, then reaffirmed his commitment 
to the negotiating process and agreed, as Secretary Rice announced in Jerusalem, 
to resume permanent status discussions. President Abbas also swiftly denounced 
terror against Israeli civilians, including in the immediate aftermath of the March 
6 Yeshiva shooting in Jerusalem. Prime Minister Olmert stated that the negotia- 
tions would continue despite the violence against his citizens. 

During the nine months since its mid-June 2007 violent takeover of the Gaza 
Strip, HAMAS has attempted to hold the population of southern Israel hostage. 
Sderot has been barraged almost daily with rocket attacks resulting in one death, 
dozens of injuries, damage to property, and a constant sense of fear and insecurity. 
In defense of its citizens and in the wake of civilian fatalities, Israel took action in 
late February, with military operations in the Gaza Strip. Far too many innocent 
Israeli and Palestinian civilians have been killed or wounded as violence has spi- 
raled, but the responsibility rests squarely with HAMAS. 

Clearly Israelis have not been tbe only ones to suffer; the civilians of the Gaza 
Strip have been held hostage by HAMAS’s extremism. In response to frequent rock- 
et and mortar attacks against its citizens, Israel restricted the flow of goods and 
services, including electricity and fuel products, from Israel into the Gaza Strip. The 
closures have contributed to deteriorating living conditions for ordinary civilians. 
But as supplies of essential goods have dwindled, we have seen an increase in smug- 
gled goods from Egypt to the Gaza Strip which go beyond essential goods and in- 
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elude cash and illicit contraband, all of which profit HAMAS. This increased black 
market demand and the subsequent increase in smuggling activity has put an addi- 
tional strain on the Egyptian security services operating on the Gaza-Egypt border. 
Egypt is working to address the problem, but the situation remains a significant 
challenge. Meanwhile, according to current reports, 80% of Gazans rely on inter- 
national assistance for two-thirds of their basic needs. People are without heating, 
electricity and potable water for extended periods of time. Childhood illnesses re- 
lated to malnutrition have increased dramatically. 

Israel has stated at the highest levels that it will not allow a humanitarian crisis 
in the Gaza Strip as a result of the prolonged closure. During the last two weeks, 
even as the Israeli military was conducting operations in Gaza and Israeli cities 
were hit by rockets, Israel continued to approve the transfer of basic humanitarian 
goods into the Gaza Strip, and the transfer of wounded Gazans into Israel and 
Egypt for treatment. 

As Secretary Rice vowed on June 18, 2007, the United States has not abandoned 
the innocent residents of the Gaza Strip. The United States is supporting the people 
of Gaza through ongoing humanitarian projects to improve water and sanitation 
networks, health programs, and other relief efforts, and through our annual con- 
tributions to the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestinians in the 
Near East (UNRWA) and the World Food Program (WFP). In 2007, we contributed 
$154.15 million to UNRWA. A significant portion of our UNRWA contribution helps 
to support basic services and humanitarian assistance for over one million Gazan 
refugees. Beyond our assistance to UNRWA, the United States (through USAID) 
provided approximately $17 million in humanitarian assistance to Gazans in 2007, 
including $7.4 million for WFP activities in the Gaza Strip in 2007. We intend to 
provide a similar level of support in 2008 and on March 4 Secretary Rice announced 
an FY 2008 contribution to UNWRA for $148 million. All U.S. assistance to the Pal- 
estinian territories has been, and will continue to be, governed by strict account- 
ability and oversight mechanisms to ensure that taxpayer funds do not fall into the 
wrong hands. 

We are persevering in our efforts to realize the President’s vision of peace. Prime 
Minister Olmert and President Abbas have held regular meetings since Annapolis, 
and their negotiators are also meeting regularly. The United States will continue 
to encourage progress. At the request of the President and Secretary of State, Lieu- 
tenant General William Fraser has begun his work with the parties to promote their 
implementation of their obligations under the Roadmap. The Secretary’s Special 
Envoy for Middle East Security, retired General Jim Jones, has visited the region 
twice and is engaged in discussions about long-term security with both sides. 

On the ground, the U.S. Security Coordinator, Lieutenant General Keith Dayton, 
has made substantial progress in his mission to bolster the capabilities of the Pales- 
tinian Authority’s security services. As part of that mission, a battalion of over 600 
Palestinian National Security Forces officers is currently being trained in Jordan 
and we plan, pending the appropriation of additional funding from Congress, to 
train additional battalions this year and next. A 460-man contingent of Presidential 
Guard members is also currently being trained in Jordan to improve their law and 
order abilities, and the State Department’s Bureau of Diplomatic Security is con- 
ducting specialized VIP and vital installation training for Presidential Guard offi- 
cers. 

In mid-February and again last week, I conducted intensive consultations with 
our partners in Israel, Egypt and the Palestinian Authority. We discussed ways to 
work together to protect the security of Israel, Egypt, and the Palestinians, to ad- 
dress the humanitarian needs of Gazans to allow a return of economic activity, and 
to support the return of the Gaza Strip to the control of the Palestinian Authority. 
I urged the three parties to find ways to open and regulate border crossings to en- 
sure uninterrupted flows of necessary goods and services to Gaza. We intend to 
maintain our engagement with the parties to achieve these outcomes. Support from 
the United States, the European Union, and the rest of the international community 
is essential, and active coordination among Quartet members will be required. 

Mr. Chairman, the situation in the Gaza Strip has commanded much attention 
in recent weeks, but progress toward a lasting Palestinian-Israeli peace must re- 
main our focused objective. We cannot afford to allow HAMAS or any terrorist group 
to succeed in undermining the legitimate leadership of the Palestinian Authority, 
which has continued to denounce terror and reaffirm its commitment to a Pales- 
tinian state living side by side with Israel in peace and security. Secretary Rice said 
on March 5, “There are enemies of peace that will always try to hold hostage the 
. . . Palestinian people . . . We cannot permit that to happen.” We mourn the inno- 
cents that have needlessly lost their lives as a result of this conflict, and we are 
committed to ensuring that the negotiations between Israel and the Palestinian Au- 
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thority continue despite the violence so that future generations may be spared a re- 
peat of these events. 

At the end of the day, success in the peace negotiations between Israel and the 
Palestinian Authority is the best way to ensure greater security for Israelis and Pal- 
estinians, including those in the Gaza Strip. When presented with a peace agree- 
ment that gives the Palestinian people the opportunity to have a viable, inde- 
pendent state, we believe the majority of Palestinians in both the West Bank and 
the Gaza Strip would support such an agreement. Providing the Palestinians with 
this choice would demonstrate that the responsible leadership of President Abbas 
can deliver results and address Palestinian national aspirations, and make clear to 
the Palestinian people the fundamental failure of violence. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would be pleased to take your questions. 

Mr. Ackerman. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. Before we attempt 
questions, as this vote has begun, I think that our ranking member 
would care to make some opening remarks. 

Mr. Pence. Thank you, Chairman. Thank you for the courtesy. 

I want to welcome the Assistant Secretary back to the sub- 
committee, and would ask the chairman’s leave in unanimous con- 
sent to submit my full opening statement for the record. 

Mr. Ackerman. Without objection. 

Mr. Pence. I always tell my staff I never get tired of being right, 
but Gaza comes close. I appreciate the optimism and determination 
that you expressed today in your testimony, but I am greatly con- 
cerned about what has been accurately described as the world’s 
first truly terrorist state in Gaza. And how we confront that, hope 
for confronting that, I can’t think of a better public servant for such 
a time as this than our witness today, Mr. Chairman. I am grateful 
for his service. I look very much forward to our dialogue about 
where we go from here, and what the real prospects are for achiev- 
ing a solution and stability in the region. 

I yield back. 

Mr. Ackerman. We will try to get in a complete answer to at 
least a question or so before we respond to the call of the chair. 

Mr. Secretary, just a few days before President Bush’s term ends, 
President Abbas’ term will end, as well. There has been an awful 
lot of attention as to who is going to be the next President of the 
United States, and very little attention given on who is going to be 
the head of the PA. 

So I will ask you to take the first shot. What happens when Abu 
Mazen finishes his watch? Will there be an election? Will it include 
Gaza? Will the administration continue its policy of leaning on the 
Israelis and the Palestinians to let Hamas compete in elections, 
contrary to the Oslo Accords, which basically set up the mess we 
are in right now? 

How would an election proceed? Who would the candidates be? 
Or 9 months from now, some day at midnight, does the whole 
peace process turn into a pumpkin? Let us try that before we vote. 

Mr. Welch. Well, that is a good one to start with, Mr. Chairman. 

Sir, among the — in this region, which has a deficit of freedom 
and democracy, the Palestinian political community has long stood 
out as one of the more open, pluralistic, liberal with a small L. We 
have, four successive American administrations have tried to pro- 
mote the idea of political participation and democracy among the 
Palestinians. It is a feature of the Oslo Accords, as you mentioned. 
It is in the roadmap, and it is part of our policy and this adminis- 
tration’s policy. 
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When there is a political transition among the Palestinians, the 
United States’ preference should be, in my judgment, that that be 
a democratic one. I would favor, looking ahead at that prospect, the 
participation of every Palestinian who can participate. 

Our object is not to look at the particular parties or groups, per 
se, and not to disenfranchise any of the people from their right to 
speak, including with their vote. I can’t foresee what the cir- 
cumstances would be when President Abbas concludes his term. 
Ideally, and certainly one aspect of our effort here, is to create a 
situation where that vision of statehood, that promise of freedom 
is made more tangible for Palestinians, so that they can look at 
what qualities they would want to see in their next generation of 
leadership. Would it be those that are promoting the path of peace, 
or those who are presenting its alternative? The path of violent re- 
sistance, even by terrorism. 

President Abbas and his colleagues in the Palestinian Authority 
Government, this Palestinian Authority Government, are com- 
mitted to the path of negotiations to arrive at negotiations at a 
state through peaceful means. We don’t see any deviation in that 
on their part, and they have restated that commitment to us as re- 
cently as last week, sir. 

Mr. Ackerman. Well, by way of comment, I might agree with you 
that the Palestinian people, by virtue of predisposition, are prob- 
ably among those in the Middle East that we would call most likely 
suitable for liberal democracy, with a small D, small L. But none- 
theless, have historically never been nationally organized under 
any unified leadership. 

And you cite probably with great moral authority, to which I 
would agree, you don’t want to deny any Palestinian who wants to 
participate in an election from exercising that democratic right. 
But I do want to recall that under the terms of the agreement be- 
tween the Israelis and the Palestinians going back to Oslo, what- 
ever anybody thinks of Oslo, both sides had negotiated that nobody 
on the Palestinian side would be permitted to participate in an 
election who was sworn to violence or took up the gun in order to 
resolve differences among the peoples or the parties. 

And the reference that I made before is we kind of weighed in 
and said let them run in the election, because they are going to get 
trounced anyway, which was another tremendous misreading of 
where the Palestinian are going to wind up in that election. 

So my question goes back to that. I am not going to let you an- 
swer until we come back, because I want you to think about it, and 
I have to vote. But do those who are sworn to violence have a right 
to participate? Those whose policy in the end, if they get elected, 
would destroy Israel? Stated policy, raison d’etre, written in docu- 
ments, sworn to and adhered to, should they be allowed to partici- 
pate so they now head up a government, should they be successful, 
that wants to destroy their neighbor? 

We stand in recess until the call of the chair. 

[Recess.] 

Mr. Ackerman. The subcommittee will resume. Thank you for 
your patience, Mr. Secretary. 

I think I posed a multi-faceted several-part question, and take it 
from the top. 
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Mr. Welch. I don’t believe, sir, there is a fully satisfactory an- 
swer to this question. There is some — the Oslo provisions, in the 
view of the Palestinians, had a couple of complications. 

First, I think their review of those commitments suggested that 
in order to assert qualifications for participation by parties in elec- 
tions would require some further legislative change on their part. 

Second, the Accords were adopted at a time when Hamas and 
certain other parties too were boycotting both the Oslo process and 
any elections, any prospective elections, as well. So they probably 
perceived a different degree of political risk in the decision at the 
time. 

And finally, if they were to have a legislative change, it would 
have to go through their legislative counsel. And that was then, 
and is now, complicated to get the votes in favor of that. That was 
their judgment at the time. 

Our own was somewhat different. I mean, I think the reason I 
alluded to the right of people to participate in the election before 
is because we felt that it would be wrong to put any hindrances in 
the path of individuals to participate in the elections. And there 
would be some risk that they might self-select themselves out of 
political participation if they felt that there was some political engi- 
neering done in who they could vote for. There were also complica- 
tions geographically in which Palestinians could vote from certain 
areas. 

Finally, I think, you know, if you look down the road, having an- 
other election among Palestinians in the Palestinian territories, be- 
cause of Gaza it is going to be enormously complicated. I think that 
under present circumstances, it is probably impossible to conduct 
a fair election in Gaza, which is an additional and unexpected im- 
pediment that has happened the last several years. 

Mr. Ackerman. Who are the candidates going to be? 

Mr. Welch. For the Presidency, sir? 

Mr. Ackerman. Yes. They are not here. 

Mr. Welch. That would be a harder answer to give here. 

Mr. Ackerman. Yes. I hope we have studied that more than we 
have studied — let me ask you a more specific question. 

Have we gotten any indication from Mahmoud Abbas that he will 
or will not be a candidate? 

Mr. Welch. No, sir. No, sir. 

Mr. Ackerman. No indication. 

Mr. Welch. No. And to be honest, I have not asked him. 

Mr. Ackerman. Well, maybe it would be a good idea to get some 
kind of idea. Because if it is not his intention, are there likely peo- 
ple that we think could do a good job? I am not asking who we 
would support, because I know we don’t do those kinds of things. 
But are there any number of people who we would not be very un- 
happy with, we think would be capable? And to whom keys to Gaza 
and the issues could be entrusted? 

Mr. Welch. Well, if the previous elections are an indication, and 
of course Presidential elections have been spare, the example, the 
legislative elections is probably better. There are a number of par- 
ties contested. There were some people who enjoyed what you 
might call a national following. 
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You know, I have the sense among Palestinians of a lot of com- 
mitment and seriousness about their politics. So when it comes to 
it, I am sure there will be candidates. I just, I don’t know if it 
would serve the cause of finding the right candidate if the United 
States were asking about it in that manner, sir. 

I think we want to see a process that is fair and open, that elicits 
good leadership, that accepts the kind of principles that we have. 

Mr. Ackerman. Therein lays the rub. We don’t want to interfere 
with the process, but we do want to have somebody to our liking 
if things are, come out right, whatever that means in the end. 

I am sure that there would be some people with whom we would 
be highly anxious about. If there were high-profile people on ter- 
rorist lists, for example, running for the Presidency, I am sure we 
wouldn’t just sit idly by. We might be giving people advice or what- 
ever. 

And if the outcome of the election, this democratic election being 
that we are saluting the process, my view is it is difficult to salute 
and observe the process and not go along with the results. If some- 
body much to the liking of the terrorists, rather than ourselves, 
were to be elected as the President of the Authority, they would 
pick somebody for Prime Minister who was completely unaccept- 
able from our perspective and the Israeli perspective, and the per- 
spective of peace, could we deal with such a person? If we are not 
going to deal with such a person, it seems that we are almost obli- 
gated to try to weigh in somehow, without being seen as, or actu- 
ally indeed interfering with the democratic process of people we 
would hope to be able to be free and make independent decisions. 
And what do you do about that? 

Some of us have been advocating before you get to that step, 
make the guy that you have look a hell of a lot better than he looks 
right now, and do it as early as possible, so that you don’t wind 
up in the situation. We have not done that very well. We have 
come in late, and with too little, too often. And that is my concern. 

We don’t give this enough thought ahead of time before the proc- 
ess. You know, I said with regard to Afghanistan, rather to Paki- 
stan, that we have to get more than one general’s phone number. 
You know, you can’t put all your money on one horse. If people 
don’t like gambling, talk about eggs and baskets, I guess, but you 
can’t put all your money on one horse, especially if that horse isn’t 
going to be in the race. 

Right now we are betting on a horse without even knowing if he 
is entered. You know, by predisposition, I think he might rather be 
doing something a lot easier than he has been doing for the past 
few years. By sense of obligation, I don’t know what his decision 
is going to be, but I think it would be helpful if we had a clue, so 
that we could begin, late though it is, something that resembles a 
planning process with things in it that say what if. That is a strong 
suggestion. It is not based on political considerations, but just com- 
mon sense, I would think. 

Mr. Welch. I don’t think there is too much of a gap between us 
in concern about the answers to those questions, sir. 

In the case of before Oslo and the PLO, we set out certain cri- 
teria for which, that they would have to meet. And then we would, 
if they met them, have a relationship with them. Those criteria are 
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quite similar to those that the quartet set out for the new Pales- 
tinian Government after the election of Hamas and the PLC elec- 
tions in January a couple years ago. 

That is, there has to be a recognition of Israel’s right to exist. 
There has to be a renunciation of violence and terror. And there 
has to be an acceptance of the agreements set that were negotiated 
before, including Oslo. 

Mr. Ackerman. Well, that being known, stated, and understood, 
we should be looking for people that fit that bill, and helping suit 
them up. 

Mr. Welch. And sir, there are 

Mr. Ackerman. I mean, there are primary courses you give peo- 
ple before they apply for the college exams. 

Mr. Welch. Sure. There are those people, and the current lead- 
ership of the Palestinian Authority does accept those principles, is 
committed to them. And some of them may well 

Mr. Ackerman. I am not talking about them; I am talking about 
us. I am not asking you to name names, or really if you have any 
names, but I am putting this out there to suggest that you do, and 
suggest that you don’t announce them even if you did. I mean, 
if 

Mr. Welch. Well, that is probably prudent advice, sir. 

Mr. Ackerman [continuing]. Some babe stepped forward and said 
some governor was a wonderful man, it wouldn’t help his case. I 
don’t think us endorsing, you know, a potential Palestinian can- 
didate heretofore unknown would enhance his or her chances at all. 

But I just think we should be more proactive in figuring out 
what is going to happen, instead of reactive and saying well, be- 
cause you did this, you have got zippo. We cut you off, we are not 
going to talk to you until you change who you are. Maybe it is easi- 
er to affect who they are going to be, what they are going to be, 
if they are going to be 

Mr. Welch. I mean, circumstances, sir, may well be that this 
could be thought through, maybe even enacted in some manner 
among Palestinians at that point. The political context right now 
is obviously not right for that. I mean, you are not going to get the 
Legislative Council to meet because it doesn’t have a forum. And 
if it did meet, it wouldn’t pass such a decision right now, given its 
representation. 

And sir, I think you are absolutely right. We wouldn’t want to 
be in the business of anointing individuals. But your point is well 
taken. And as elections or any other popular referendum or deci- 
sion approaches, I think the argument has got to be very carefully 
made so the Palestinian people understand the nature of the choice 
they have. And what are the principles the international commu- 
nity will bring to the recognition of, and interaction with, whoever 
it is they are picking? 

Mr. Ackerman. Not to beat a dead horse, my suggestion is that 
we should just be looking around, making a list of what the poten- 
tial inventory is. And I am not suggesting you reveal it, publicize 
it, do anything, not do anything, but just take a look at it and fig- 
ure out what it all means, and what the options might be as we 
might move closer, should Abu Mazen decide he is not the guy any 
more. 
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Let me ask another question based on my opening statement, 
and maybe you can address them. The President is committed to 
giving $150 million in cash to the Palestinian Authority. What is 
that going to get us? What are the reforms you either expect or in- 
sist upon as a result of that $150 million? How is that going to 
make the PA stronger and more politically viable? 

Mr. Welch. We have three general uses for the funds that we 
request from Congress currently for the Palestinians. 

First, traditional project assistance, Mr. Chairman, which, as you 
know, is done directly, rather than through the Palestinian Author- 
ity Government in almost all cases. 

Second, some security-related funding. And this supports the 
trained mission that General Dayton leads. 

And third, we have asked for funds to provide budget support to 
the Authority. 

Now, the way this would be done with the Authority is we would 
expect from them certain things. First, we have an understanding 
about what they are going to use the money for. 

As you know, right now they have a very pressing financial need 
literally to operate the Authority. 

Second, we want to assure that, not just for these funds, but for 
any funds, including those that other donors might provide, there 
are procedures in place that ensure that money is properly spent. 

Third, we want to, we want the conviction, and we certify to Con- 
gress in this respect, that the Palestinian Authority is acting 
against terrorists, confiscating weapons, and working to dismantle 
terrorist infrastructure. 

You and Congress have also asked us to seek some additional re- 
forms and assurances. And we are doing that, sir, though the work 
is not fully complete on that. This relates to any funding above the 
$100 million that we have asked for for cash-transfer assistance. 

There are a number of provisions there. First, that there is a sin- 
gle account for all Palestinian Authority financing. And all financ- 
ing would go through that account. And third, that there are no 
other parallel financing mechanisms. And finally, to regularize the 
table and roster of the Palestinian Authority. 

We are in the process of seeking those corrections, changes, and 
assurances from the Palestinian Authority Government now, as we 
speak, in order to be able to address the certification requirements 
on the additional $50 million that we have sought. 

Prime Minister Fayad leads a government that in our judgment 
is one of the most reform-oriented in the area, not just historically 
among Palestinians. They are very committed to improving the in- 
struments of governance where they are able to. And despite the 
hindrances that they have because of their limited authority in the 
West Bank and their lack of authority in Gaza, we trust in his 
commitment, and we check to make sure that we are sure what our 
money is used for. 

Mr. Ackerman. It has been suggested that the flare-up in vio- 
lence in Gaza is in fact a diversion being orchestrated by Iran and 
Syria, their Hamas proxy, doing this in order to compel the mod- 
erate Arab States that have been backing Lebanon’s majority to at- 
tend the Arab League Summit, which is supposed to take place this 
month in Damascus. 
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The theory is that by precipitating the intense conflict in Gaza 
against Israel, which of course is then broadcast in very graphic 
and bloody detail throughout the region, at least the Israeli re- 
sponse; the moderate Arab States will have no choice but to attend 
no matter how offensive they find Syria’s behavior in Lebanon. 

My question is, Do you think the recent escalation in violence 
was externally driven? Or did it just have external benefit? And if 
it was externally driven, what would that make Hamas? 

Mr. Welch. Mr. Chairman, I can’t prove causality here. But 
there is an exquisite coincidence. Let me give you two examples of 
what I mean, sir. 

In January, mid-January, when the Hamas organized the breach 
of the border between Gaza and Egypt, to accomplish that breach, 
sir, required preparation. So it wasn’t that some guy woke up one 
morning and said well, I will go knock down the wall. You had to 
prepare to do that. So I infer there was planning involved. 

But the actual breach and the passage of the people through it 
took place on the very same day that Damascus hosted a con- 
ference of rejectionist organizations in Syria, and publicized it, of 
course, across the Arab world. So you had, on the Arab satellite 
TV, the juxtaposition of those two images. Suffering people going 
through a hole in the perimeter, organized by Hamas, and a con- 
ference of rejectionists in Damascus the very same day. 

Then again in February, the violence spikes just a couple weeks 
ago. Right at the time the Arab League is meeting to decide what 
should be done about its initiative with respect to the elections in 
Lebanon. And at the very time the Security Council in New York 
is about to vote on the third sanctions resolution on Iran’s nuclear 
misbehavior. 

I can’t make a causal connection between these things for you, 
but that is exquisite timing. Is it externally driven, or does it have 
these external benefits? Certainly, I mean, benefits is a big word, 
and it sounds too positive in this case, but it would have been per- 
ceived by some — perhaps the Hamas leadership in Gaza and else- 
where — of being of benefit to them. But they may have had their 
own reasons for doing it, too. I am not entirely sure that the lead- 
ership of Hamas in Gaza is 100% responsive to outside Hamas in 
the same manner it was some time ago. 

But they derive their political support, some of their leadership, 
perhaps some guidance as to what might be useful for them to do, 
from the outside. 

Mr. Ackerman. Well, it is obvious that Hamas is not a totally 
self-sufficient entity; that there are others providing for it, and for 
its wherewithal. You and I have both been around too long to be- 
lieve in too many coincidences being possible. 

With all that as stated, have we confronted in any way, or made 
our displeasure known, our concern known to any of these potential 
external sources that we suspect might have had a role in the plan- 
ning or execution of any of the violence? 

Mr. Welch. Well, in the case of Syria, both publicly and in our 
previous diplomatic communications, I don’t think they have any 
doubt that their connections with the Hamas leadership, allowing 
it to operate from Damascus, they know that this is an element of 
concern for us. 
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In the case of Iran, those messages have to be passed basically 
publicly. And I am sure they understand from reading what every 
senior member of this administration says that this is an area of 
concern for us. 

My judgment is that those are the most important sources of 
support, practical and otherwise, for Hamas, including in Gaza. 

Mr. Ackerman. That they know of our concern. That means we 
haven’t explicitly expressed it? 

Mr. Welch. Well, we don’t have any diplomatic contact except 
for messages through our Swiss representing power in Tehran. So 
in the case of Iran it is 

Mr. Ackerman. Are we utilizing that service? 

Mr. Welch. Yes, sir. In the case of Syria, it is a different matter. 
That has long been an issue between us and them, and they are 
fully aware of it. And you know, what you see is what you get in 
terms of their answer. 

Mr. Ackerman. How effective is dealing with the Swiss? 

Mr. Welch. The Swiss are effective representatives of what we 
ask them to do. 

Mr. Ackerman. Would we be more effective delivering our own 
messages? 

Mr. Welch. I don’t, I don’t think there is any misunderstanding 
on the Iranian leadership about what the United States thinks 
about this and other areas of concern. 

Mr. Ackerman. Yes, but it is like a joke; sometimes it is in the 
delivery? 

Mr. Welch. Well, I have found that they are more inhibited than 
we are in listening to our arguments. Where we have been willing 
to sit with them to discuss Iraq, for example, they have shown 
great reluctance actually to come into that discussion. 

Mr. Ackerman. I don’t know entirely that we should give up try- 
ing. 

Mr. Welch. We haven’t, and we don’t intend to. These are pretty 
serious things, and 

Mr. Ackerman. I mean trying to talk to them directly, if indeed 
we are trying to talk to them directly. But I am not moving the 
discussion in that direction. 

The President has chosen to put generals at the heart of United 
States diplomacy regarding Israeli-Palestinian peace process 
issues. General Keith Dayton is in charge of Palestinian security 
reforms, and General Fraser is in charge of roadmap compliance. 
Retired General Jim Jones is responsible for long-term security as- 
sessment. 

My question to you, as a career diplomat, is does this arrange- 
ment make any sense to you? What is it that General Dayton, Fra- 
ser, and Jones bring to the table that the State Department cannot 
offer? Does the presence of these officials create confusion about 
who is in charge of policy on behalf of the President? 

Mr. Welch. Mr. Chairman, I have worked now some consider- 
able period of time with General Dayton. I have traveled exten- 
sively with General Fraser. 

Mr. Ackerman. Let me rephrase, let me amend my statement, 
my question. 
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It is stipulated that all three of these gentlemen are great, ter- 
rific, doing a wonderful job, have all of our complete confidence in 
all agencies, departments, the President, and even that of Con- 
gress. This is not a personal question about the ability of any one 
of them. 

My question is whether or not Musharraf should take off the uni- 
form. I mean, you know, are they dealing with a military compo- 
nent of the United States? Are they dealing with a diplomatic com- 
ponent of the United States? Who is speaking for the President? 
My understanding traditionally of how these things work is that it 
is usually the State Department. Usually the State Department 
and not the War Department that would do the negotiating and the 
clean-up after you win a war, such as Iraq, for example. A lot of 
people think that part of the problem is there wasn’t enough State 
Department bringing the policy and a greater, broader, deeper un- 
derstanding. 

But this is also a structural question. It goes to the issue of con- 
fusion and who is representing our country, and why. I mean, it 
is not a coincidence that all of these people are generals. Does the 
President not have the confidence in a civilian State Department? 

Mr. Welch. Well, sir, all three of these individuals report to the 
Secretary of State, who reports to the President. Each of these gen- 
tlemen has I think a distinct mission. 

In the case of General Dayton, this is what I would call a tradi- 
tional train-and-equip effort. And typically across the range of 
countries in which we have such efforts, the military has played a 
leading role. 

The funding for it is through a State Department contract orga- 
nized by the INL Bureau of the State Department. So in that 
sense, it is the traditional chain of command on the issue. 

In the case of General Fraser, this is a role where in the past 
we have experimented with a number of different alternatives. At 
one point the then-Director of the CIA, George Tenet, had a role 
on looking at security arrangements between Israelis and Palestin- 
ians. At one point General Zenny had a role doing a similar kind 
of thing. And at other times we have had civilian personnel in- 
volved in this. 

And this is because we thought that the most important and ur- 
gent requirements associated with the roadmap obligations were, 
at their heart, security-related. We thought it appropriate to use a 
serving military officer in that role. 

In the third instance, General Jones, who is a retired officer 

Mr. Ackerman. On that point, whose decision was it to use gen- 
erals? Was it the President? To use these individuals, was that the 
President or the Secretary? Did the Secretary bring them in above 
career diplomats? Or did the President suggest this? 

Mr. Welch. I don’t know that I would put them above career 
diplomats. 

Mr. Ackerman. I don’t, either. But I mean, whose decision was 
it to put, to select them? 

Mr. Welch. It wasn’t looked at in that manner, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ackerman. Maybe not by you or by me, but I don’t know 
about the people that they are working with. 
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Mr. Welch. The recommendations in all of these cases were es- 
sentially functionally related. That is, we have an issue that needs 
to be addressed, and what are the options for addressing it. Each 
option might have some benefits, perhaps some cost. That is 
weighed. The recommendation is made to the Secretary, who then 
in turn checks with her boss, the President. And it is either ap- 
proved or disapproved. 

Mr. Ackerman. My question is 

Mr. Welch. That was the process we followed in this case, for 
all three of these officers. 

Mr. Ackerman. My question is, Did this suggestion or selection 
come from the President down? The White House down? Or did the 
Secretary say that she wanted it? 

Mr. Welch. Well, I think in each of these cases, this was gen- 
erated by the State Department. And also — but, you know, because 
I want to be totally fair in this answer, sir, it doesn’t apply only 
to the generals. I mean, we have had Quartet representatives in 
the past to which a similar deliberative process was applied. 

As you know, with all senior appointments, there may be a high- 
er level of White House interest on any given one. But generally 
speaking, the White House and the National Security Council are 
involved in each and every one of these decisions. 

Can I mention former General Jones, just to complete the trium- 
virate there? 

Mr. Ackerman. Please. 

Mr. Welch. In this case, this is a more, what I would describe 
as a shorter-term mission, where he is to produce recommenda- 
tions, views, a report to the Secretary of State on the security 
issues related to how you do security were a Palestinian State es- 
tablished. What broadly speaking is referred to by many as the 
permanent status security issues? 

Mr. Ackerman. Let me ask about a different matter. The charac- 
teristics of the sovereign state can be boiled down, I think, to just 
four. Defined territory over which the sovereign exercise is con- 
trolled. Defined population of people. Control over its own govern- 
ment. The capacity to engage in international dealings with other 
states. 

Looking through the eyes of a Palestinian, according to this defi- 
nition, which comes closer to being sovereign? Palestinian Author- 
ity in the West Bank, or Hamas in Gaza? 

Mr. Welch. The Palestinian Authority is recognized; it is a le- 
gitimate representative of the Palestinian people. The President of 
the Authority 

Mr. Ackerman. I understand the diplomatic parlance, but I am 
talking in functional terms of what constitutes a sovereign. 

Mr. Welch. Well 

Mr. Ackerman. Not necessarily who we recognize, who we like, 
who we want to recognize. But who do people see as fitting those 
four roles? Is it more the Palestinian Authority? 

Mr. Welch. It is President Abbas and/or 

Mr. Ackerman. The people in Gaza think that it is the Pales- 
tinian Authority that is exercising control in their streets? 

Mr. Welch. Not in Gaza, sir. And Hamas does not recognize this 
government as legitimate. But the point I was trying to make 
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Mr. Ackerman. But no, my question — I know what they don’t 
recognize. But what do the people in Gaza think? I am not asking 
you who they like or who they would vote for next time, but who 
is performing the functions of a state in the minds of Gazans? 

Mr. Welch. Well, if by that you mean 

Mr. Ackerman. I mean those four things. I can state it again if 
you want me to refresh. 

Mr. Welch. Well, let me give you the complicated picture slight- 
ly. Fifty-eight percent of the Palestinian Authority budget is spent 
in Gaza. So I imagine the people who get their salaries paid by the 
Palestinian Authority Government 

Mr. Ackerman. Yes, maybe 50% of our budget is spent in Iraq. 
But that doesn’t mean that we are the sovereign, or they think we 
are the sovereign. 

Mr. Welch. Yes, but we have agreed, in that instance, that the 
Iraqi Government is sovereign, not us. 

Mr. Ackerman. Yes, but I am talking about what the Iraqi peo- 
ple would think. I am not asking you that. 

I am asking you what the people in Gaza think as to who is pro- 
viding government. Who in Gaza is providing the functions of gov- 
ernment that government should perform? 

Mr. Welch. I would argue, sir, that government is not performed 
in Gaza. That is the problem. The Hamas people claim to be the 
government authority in Gaza, but in this instance 

Mr. Ackerman. Who is providing law and order? 

Mr. Welch. Well, they are not providing either law or order, sir. 
They certainly have a monopoly on force, or a near-monopoly on 
force, now. 

Mr. Ackerman. Who is arresting somebody when they break 
your store windows, or who riot in the streets on the corner? Is it 
the PA or Hamas? 

Mr. Welch. It is Hamas. And it is not merely, you know, for riot- 
ing or breaking what they understand to be the law. 

Mr. Ackerman. I don’t want to quibble with you, but, you know, 
I had an answer in mind, actually. 

Mr. Welch. I am sure you did, sir. So did I. [Laughter.] I am 
trying to persuade you of mine. 

Mr. Ackerman. We all have the same answer we would like it 
to be, but I am trying to deal in reality. And I know sometimes, 
sometimes, from our different perspectives, we don’t all want to ap- 
proach the same thing. 

Mr. Welch. Mr. Chairman, though, my business is to try and 
change the reality. 

Now, you might argue that I am not doing very well in that re- 
gard; I respect that judgment. Hamas is a gang 

Mr. Ackerman. I believe my business it to change the reality, 
too. 

Mr. Welch [continuing]. That presently compose that territory. 

Mr. Ackerman. But of course, you have to recognize what the re- 
ality is. And I think it doesn’t hurt to admit it. I mean, you 
know 

Mr. Welch. In my judgment, Hamas 

Mr. Ackerman [continuing], Hamas very much looks like the 
government in Gaza. 
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Mr. Welch. It looks to me like a terrorist gang that is controlling 
that territory, sir. Whether they 

Mr. Ackerman. Sure, and Mussolini controlled Italy, and Stalin 
controlled Russia, and bad guys controlled bad places. But it didn’t 
mean that they weren’t the sovereign. 

Mr. Welch. Sovereignty is, sir, among other things, a legal char- 
acterization. When the Arab League has its summit in the latter 
part of the month, they are going to invite the elected President of 
the Palestinians, Mr. Abbas. And he may be represented by others 
in the Palestinian Authority Government, headed by Prime Min- 
ister Fayad. 

Mr. Ackerman. A problem in — if I can, succinctly — a problem in 
foreign policy is so often unfortunately reduced to the academic 
perspective of what we think should be, taking it from there. What 
we should be doing, if I can offer a view, is try to understand 
things and see them through the eyes of the people that are di- 
rectly affected by circumstance and happenstance, that we should 
be understanding how they are looking at this, in order to figure 
out what we should do to make it look like we want it to look like. 
Not just from our perspective, but from theirs. 

And you know, the question is, if I asked a Gazan, you know, 
who he thought was controlling his life, society, his government, 
his schools, he day-to-day, you know, can I get on a bus, is there 
a bus — if I ask that question, he is not going to rush to the sources 
and see who is going to represent them at some international meet- 
ing. Or he is not going to rush to the law books or the Talmud to 
look up what the law says about it. You know, it is who he thinks 
is providing government services. And we know Hamas isn’t doing 
well, but does he think that they are providing it, or, you know? 
Who does he think is running the show there? Who does she think? 

Mr. Welch. I believe in Gaza, people there, either because they 
are frightened, because they have no other choice, understand that 
Hamas is running the place. I believe they are failing at governing 
it, otherwise we wouldn’t see the problems that it has right now. 

I don’t believe that they have the ability to conduct foreign rela- 
tions, because no one recognizes them as the legitimate govern- 
ment. 

And finally, they do not fully control the territory, Palestinian 
territories, even though they are present in Gaza. They have no no- 
where near the same degree of control in the West Bank. 

Mr. Ackerman. I just asked about Gaza. 

Mr. Welch. I understand that, sir. But the Palestinians consider 
themselves, as you know, one group of people. And so their image 
of who their government is, I am sure for the majority of them — 
that is, those people in Gaza who do not support Hamas and the 
majority of the West Bank — their view of their government is that 
it is the Palestinian Authority Government, headed by Abbas. 

Mr. Ackerman. I will pretend that you acknowledged my answer 
as the answer [laughter] and ask you the following question. How 
do we convince the people of Gaza to believe that the PA is in 
charge? 

Mr. Welch. They have to take it over once again. That is not 
going to be easy. The only path 

Mr. Ackerman. Or soon? 
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Mr. Welch. Excuse me? 

Mr. Ackerman. Or soon? 

Mr. Welch. It is not going to be easy or soon, right. 

Mr. Ackerman. Will it be before or after the election there, for 
President? 

Mr. Welch. I don’t know. But I mean, I think we need to offer 
a better alternative here. Everybody knows what the alter- 
native — 

Mr. Ackerman. If you were an election consultant, would you 
suggest that the PA wrap up a deal with the Israelis based on a 
vision and a plan, sometime in the next couple of months, and then 
put it on the ballot as a referendum in Gaza at the same time the 
Presidential candidates are running? And tie the Presidential can- 
didates in with their vision of a peace plan, and let them run on 
their plans, or alongside of their plans, with the referendum? I sup- 
port this referendum if I am the Abu Mazen guy, and I found the 
terrorist guy. I support, I don’t want to say it, but I support some- 
thing other than, than peace treaty, or the vision, or the view. 

Mr. Welch. I think, Mr. Chairman, regardless of which of the 
options that Palestinians in the end pick for themselves, it should 
be their choice. One thing would be common to any of them. And 
that is, there has to be a different political alternative, a narrative, 
a tangible vision put in front of the Palestinian people on whom 
they would exercise a choice. 

There are three things that would be relevant there, in my judg- 
ment. One is, what is the status of the negotiation? What is the 
opportunity for statehood that they are looking at? 

Number two, what has happened on those issues involving the 
situation on the ground? Does life look better in the West Bank 
than it does in Gaza? 

Number three, what has happened with respect to economic de- 
velopment and building the institutions of statehood in the period 
set? Is there more economic life among Palestinians, especially in 
the West Bank? 

If there is some combination of answers to those things which is 
better than what we see now, then there is a real decision to be 
put in front of the Palestinian people. It is up to them how they 
would frame that. You know, is it a Presidential election? Is it a 
referendum? Is it a legislative election? 

I suppose in the abstract they would have all those options before 
them, but that is their choice to make. 

Mr. Ackerman. I am not suggesting that we make their choices. 
There will obviously be choices that they could make from the pan- 
oply of choices that might be before them that would be very satis- 
factory, somewhat satisfactory, okay, unsatisfactory, or very unsat- 
isfactory, from our perspective. 

And I would think we should have some kind of thought or strat- 
egy to try to get a better outcome, and to try to help them to under- 
stand things that we would like to have them understand in order 
to facilitate their process without us dictating what the end should 
be. 

And I would think that what we should be looking at are those 
ways to strengthen the hand, at least supply the tools and the ap- 
paratus, which I know is our intent, to the people who would be 
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running on the good-guy platform. So that indeed, they are viewed 
as people who can deliver services. 

Because in my humble New York street-fighting politician way, 
I think that you have to have Abu Mazen and company understand 
they have to do several things, in addition to cleaning up the cor- 
ruption, getting rid of the old guard, looking like it is about change. 
That salient message is cross-generational and across nationalistic 
lines. People think things are going in the wrong direction, they 
want change. 

I don’t know that a lot of Gazans think things are going in the 
right direction. I don’t know that there are a lot of Israelis or Pal- 
estinians in the West Bank who think that things are going in the 
right direction. And I think that one of the things our role should 
entail, other than just cheering from the sidelines, is placing heavy 
bets, providing wherewithal to help decide the parties facilitate 
what they each innately know that they really want. And that is 
some kind of a deal and compromise. 

I would suspect, and I am just thinking this out loud, that the 
Ackerman plan that I just threw out as a test to see what I 
thought about it as I said it. It is perhaps working at some kind 
of concept or vision in tandem with the Presidential race, when the 
people have to make a decision. Otherwise they are voting their 
choice between the unacceptable and the incompetent. That is a 
hard choice if you have not had services delivered in a while. 

I think the reason that Fatah lost the elections, legislative elec- 
tion, was basically because people didn’t view them as capable of 
providing the services that people expect from their sovereign, or 
their state, or their government, or their administrator. I think 
that is where our role has to be, not just standing by and cheering. 
Thinking further ahead of the curve than we have been doing if we 
are going to provide money to the guys we want to see win. Even 
though we may not be ecstatic about who they are, some people 
have different views; I think most people think they are a far sight 
better than the guys we might have, or are most likely to have if 
it is not them. 

So it might not be the best horse we can ever envision, you can’t 
beat somebody with nobody. And if the guys we have are the guys 
we have got, we had better act a lot quicker or supportively. 

Mr. Welch. Your points are very well taken. In the case of this 
present Palestinian Authority Government, I think the majority of 
the government is independent, with only a couple of Fatah mem- 
bers in it. It is not really a Fatah government, apart from the 
President. 

Mr. Ackerman. I am not sure that there are any Fatah members 
in it. 

Mr. Welch. And they are the ones who are trying to do what you 
described. 

Mr. Ackerman. Together with city manager kind of government, 
it is probably as good a group of people as you can find. 

Mr. Welch. I mean, you have met with them, Mr. Chairman. 
You know these are well-intentioned, serious people who are trying 
to do a hard job with limited resources, and deserve, I think, our 
support and that of others. And I hope they get it. 
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I mean, the message you have about delivering to constituencies, 
that is spot on. I couldn’t agree with that more. Some of the polit- 
ical architecture that historically has been the Palestinian move- 
ment hasn’t delivered to Palestinian citizens. 

Now we have a timeline that calls for some urgency on their part 
in making these decisions, making those changes. Again, I believe 
that the thing that is common, whatever solution comes out here 
is they have to have some vision of what their state is going to be 
like. Is it going to be meaningful to them, is it going to motivate 
them to make the right choices. 

Number two 

Mr. Ackerman. Why not marry that up with the Presidential 
election, so the outcome doesn’t come out bad? 

Mr. Welch. It could very well be that that is the case. 

Mr. Ackerman. Could we talk about that some other time? 

Mr. Welch. It could very well be, sir, that that is the case. 

And then second, something has to happen on the ground, too, 
so they feel their lives are better. 

And third, Palestinian areas have to have greater prosperity. I 
mean, there has to be economic development. These institutions 
have to work, to have a functioning legal system. Law and order 
has to prevail in those areas that they control. If all those things 
are done, I mean, I think there will be some security reassurance 
for Israel, too. It is not completely an answer to their security con- 
cerns, but it is an important part of the answer. 

Those are the things that we are working on. 

Mr. Ackerman. Mr. Secretary, before I ask you what Israel can 
do to grab on not too tightly to that political third rail, what Israel 
can do to be more helpful to their own cause in processing along. 
And I turn to the vice chair, Mr. Klein. 

Mr. Klein. Thank you very much, Mr. Chair. And thank you for 
calling this meeting. And Ambassador, it is good to see you. I have 
had the opportunity to speak to you before, and I appreciate you 
joining us today to talk about this issue a little bit. 

A couple questions that I have, Mr. Chairman. We have had a 
chance to meet with some of the Palestinian leadership that has 
been in Washington over the last number of months. We had the 
chance to meet the Foreign Minister of Israel a couple days ago. 
All of us followed up from the Annapolis meetings and, you know, 
what has happened, what hasn’t happened, the critiques of both 
sides. And unfortunately the event that took place a week ago has 
put a pall over, you know, the commitment. Not necessarily from 
the authorities, but certainly it creates more tension and more anx- 
iety. 

But specifically, and recognizing as I do that President Abbas is 
the better of the two situations that Israel has to negotiate with, 
Israel is always at a, is at a difficult position of trying to work out 
something and make commitments to the Palestinian Authority, 
when Hamas is out there attacking with rockets and various other 
threats. 

So it is difficult, as I understand it, from the Israeli people’s 
point of view, to feel confident about either unilateral action, or 
even agreements, commitments, in exchange for commitments by 
the Palestinian Authority, when Hamas, which is not the friend of 
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the Palestinian Authority, is out there doing things totally on the 
opposite end, threatening Israel. 

That being said, Mr. Abbas, as you are aware, made a statement 
on February 27 in a Jordanian newspaper. And a quote which I 
think many people felt needed clarification was, “At this time, I am 
against arms struggle because we cannot achieve it. But things 
might be different in the coming stages.” 

That obviously has some ominous tones to the second part of this 
statement. And although we would like to believe that Mr. Abbas’ 
intentions are to negotiate in good faith, that obviously calls that 
into question. And Saeb Erekat, Mr. Abbas’ chief negotiator, wrote 
a letter after that a couple weeks later to the U.S. Consul General 
clarifying the comments, and saying they were taken out of con- 
text. 

I guess the question I have, because this obviously raised a little 
bit of a firestorm when the statement was made by Mr. Abbas, is 
did we, our Government, ask there to be a clarification of this, and 
to publicize or to discuss this letter and clarify it? Because it ap- 
pears that there is a little bit of a good guy/bad guy thing going 
on here, that a message is being sent, you know, with a little bit 
of a threatening tone. And then, you know, Mr. Erekat is sort of 
cleaning up a little afterwards, saying it was out of context. 

Can you give us your thought on what it is that you interpret 
from that statement? And because soon after that, you know, 
again, we are releasing more money to the Palestinian Authority. 
And I would agree with the chair that it is the better of the two 
bets, but still presents a lot of concerns to the American people in 
giving money when we question the true intent of the parties. 

Mr. Welch. Thank you, Mr. Klein. It is good to see you again, 
sir. 

When I read this statement, and I saw it pretty quickly after it 
came out in the Jordanian press, I have to say I was surprised and 
dismayed. It also coincided with another issue, which was as the 
violence in and from Gaza was escalating, it appeared that the Pal- 
estinian Authority decided to suspend the negotiations that they 
had underway. That is a particularly problematic development, 
were it to have taken hold. Happily, it did not. 

So what we did, sir, at the time is we asked about, what do you 
mean by a suspension of negotiations? After all, we are working to 
have these negotiations. We established them because you wanted 
them. The other side is committed to them, and has suffered from 
terrorism itself, and has not suspended negotiations. So where is 
it you propose to take this thought? 

As you know, Mr. Erekat, who is the chief negotiator along with 
Abu Alla for the Palestinian Authority, did send us a letter in re- 
sponse to our queries about the specific items in the Jordanian 
press. And he restated the commitment of his President to the ne- 
gotiations there. He repeated that that was the path that all of 
them have chosen, and that there is no other path. And that they 
intend to continue on that until they get their goal of realizing 
statehood. 

They also repeated a commitment to all of the agreements, in- 
cluding those that we are associated with. And negotiations, Mr. 
Klein, have resumed, sir. So any pause was very, very brief. 
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This is a matter that was taken up directly by Secretary Rice, 
myself, and our representatives on the ground. I feel that President 
Abbas is a serious man, committed to peace. As you know — you 
know him, sir — he is not an individual who believes in violence and 
terror. 

These are very, had been very emotional times for Palestinians, 
and for Israelis, too. It is to the credit of both, I think, that they 
have weathered at least this period, which I think, as I mentioned 
before you came in, sir, was certainly associated with perhaps some 
outside instigation, and have come through with the negotiation 
process restored. That is absolutely fundamental to what we are 
trying to accomplish here. And the only way we can do that is with 
a responsible Palestinian partner. We believe that they are com- 
mitted. 

Mr. Klein. Mr. Chairman, if I can follow up. 

Mr. Ackerman. Could I just make a comment on that? Just kind 
of listening, to get a better understanding of where we are with a 
lot of things. 

I am trying to understand on this question, the statement that 
Mahmoud Abbas made to Saeb Erekat that we are all concerned 
about, in a different context, those of us who insisted on a position 
vis-a-vis our discussions or posture with Iran, that we not take the 
military option off the table, and say all things are on the table in 
order to put pressure on the process. And then we couldn’t under- 
stand why the other side saw that as provocative. 

And here we are. And why would they put that on the table as 
an option? Isn’t that provocative? And I think we have to step back, 
just to understand, if we had to move any process forward, under- 
stand how the things are seen from the other side. Because some- 
times we do what we criticize in a different venue. And I think that 
we have to look at these things from all perspectives. 

That doesn’t make the threat of the concern that we have shared 
on this, because I expressed it. 

Mr. Klein. And we know very clearly — and Mr. Welch, I think 
you are a great educator to us on this — language is very important. 
Very important. And message delivery and what — I mean, a big 
criticism of Arafat over the years was he was speaking out of both 
sides of his mouth. And there, he truly did. 

And you know, so obviously there is a question of faith, and there 
is a question of trust. And it is very important that the leaders on 
all sides say what they mean, and send clear messages. And you 
know, recognizing that on the Israeli public side, they have got to 
take some leap of faith. I think there is a lot of question about 
unilateralism any more, about steps that they took and whether 
that was good, Gaza being a prime example. 

And when the Foreign Secretary was here the other day, she said 
listen, we went in Gaza, and we came out unilaterally with a view 
that we don’t want to go back. What are we supposed to do when 
the rockets are coming down? Which is, if I can, Mr. Chairman, to 
segue to my next follow-up to this. 

And that is, you and I have had the chance, Mr. Ambassador, in 
the past to talk about the security or the lack of commitment or 
the follow-through on the Egyptian side of Gaza, in the sense that 
rockets and military weaponry keep coming through there. There 
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may be a couple other places, but substantially most of it is coming 
through that avenue, whether it is tunnels or otherwise. 

And this continues, and it seems to me that, you know, we in 
this Government need to take a stronger position with the Egyp- 
tian Government. Egypt is a very large benefactor, as Israel is, of 
the United States. And expectations are high, and should be high, 
that they do what they need to do. 

This problem with the rockets just raining down in the Israeli 
areas, the cities, is a continuing problem. And the notion of a 
cease-fire is a wonderful idea, unless it is used as once again an 
opportunity to load up the next 1,000 rockets to rain down at some 
point in the future. 

So it is not too simple to say that, you know, the incursions by 
the Israel military into that area would stop if the rockets stopped. 
It is a simple explanation. But the reality is the rockets have to 
stop. And the way the rockets stop, in part, is we have to stop, they 
have to be stopped from being brought into the territory there. 

And so if you can — again, I have not had, you know, with all due 
respect, from you and from other representatives of the administra- 
tion, I am not satisfied that the United States position, vis-a-vis 
Egypt, has been strong enough; and that they have a clear under- 
standing that there is more responsibility on their part. 

They don’t want, it is not in their best interest to have a desta- 
bilized Gaza, as much as the whole region. But this is a serious 
problem of this military hardware getting in there. And whether 
the wall comes down in front or any other way, this is a serious 
problem. 

Can you share with us any new strategies or what you think we 
can and should be doing to enforce a much stronger, more effec- 
tive — effective is better — more effective strategy of preventing rock- 
ets from getting in? 

Mr. Welch. Sir, three points, one of which relates to a previous 
question, I forgot to answer part of it. But first, you are absolutely 
right about language and, you know, people sometimes make mis- 
takes when they speak publicly. But the one thing I think I need 
to reassure the committee about is if we see something, we would 
act upon it. And in this case, I believe we acted quickly to address 
the substantive issues raised. 

Second, I want to go back to part of your question which I forgot 
to answer. And that is, why would Israel undertake commitments, 
in the absence of perhaps seeing performance against those com- 
mitments? It is a really important question, because it has bedev- 
iled this whole effort at peace in the past. 

I think what Prime Minister Olmert has done here is very re- 
sponsible, and created political judgment. That is, he prepared to 
look at the negotiation process, and even reach an agreement. 
Maybe even perhaps this year. 

However, it would only be implemented if there is performance 
against the obligations in the roadmap. It is subject to that. And 
that is an important assurance that Israel, its people, and its lead- 
ership would have about undertaking this process. 

And it was the Prime Minister of Israel who unlocked that equa- 
tion and put it forward at Annapolis, so that we could then launch 
the negotiations. 
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Gaza and controlling the situation there is a huge problem. 
There are really no easy choices here. It is really — and I am not 
sure we will get a perfect or hermetic solution. But it seems to me 
it has to be based on two elements. 

One is, Israel is not in Gaza. That is a fact. And there is violence 
coming out of Gaza directed against Israel, and has been since 
Israel left Gaza. If that isn’t there, then I don’t know that Israel 
would have a reason to go back in. 

But at the same time, you are absolutely right. There can be 
such a permissive environment that in the interim, those who 
would use violence from Gaza have the chance to build up, become 
better and more effective at it, reserving this and making it only 
a pause until they use it again. 

So any effort, any option has to look at both those elements. How 
do you stop what has started, and how do you prevent, or at least 
reduce the risks of rebuilding? I think the Egyptians are making 
a credible and serious effort at this. 

Look, it is not in the interest of Egypt to have their sovereignty 
tested and then breached, as it was in January. Every government 
believes in the security of its borders. It has a responsibility to its 
people. And when hundreds of thousands of people came across — 
and literally, it was hundreds of thousands — that border and into 
Egypt without permission, and even did things such as plant their 
flag on Egyptian soil, that was an affront to the sovereignty of 
Egypt. 

Mr. Klein. Mr. Ambassador, if I can just interrupt for a second. 
And I agree that you don’t want hundreds of thousands people 
coming through without any limitations. 

There is a big difference between planting a Palestinian flag or 
a Hamas flag on Egyptian soil and firing rockets on a daily 
basis 

Mr. Welch. Oh, I am not equating the two, sir, not at all. You 
are absolutely right, there is a huge difference. 

What I am suggesting here is additional reasons why Egypt may 
wish to protect that frontier, both from what might come out from 
Gaza and from what might go in. 

This is an open hearing, sir, so it is not the most comfortable en- 
vironment in which to address the details of how preventing stuff 
from going in might be done. But I do sense that there is a re- 
newed determination to do that. 

One part of that is a more direct contact between Egypt and 
Israel, which the United States has helped recently to get moving 
again, to address how you do that. 

The Egyptians have also requested to use certain amounts of 
United States-provided military assistance for some equipment 
that would be, it is highly technical stuff that would be directed 
against smuggling in that area. And they have a variety of other 
initiatives underway, as well, which again I prefer not to address 
in this setting, but I would be happy to talk to you privately about 
it. 

This has to be an element to any solution to control the problem 
there. And I don’t, even if the closures were perfect and hermetic 
from every place today, it remains a fact that among the 1.3 mil- 
lion people in Gaza are a lot of heavily armed people who already 
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have weapons, including rockets, and probably a lot stored who can 
still use them. So that risk is ever-present. 

Mr. Klein. Mr. Chairman, can I just have a last follow-up, and 
I will be complete with my questioning. 

Mr. Ackerman. No, go ahead. 

Mr. Klein. Thank you. Are you convinced, in terms of measure- 
ment of time and outcome, that the — and recognizing there are 
light arms and there are heavy arms and there are rockets, dif- 
ferent kinds of things — the kinds that are external and threatening 
to Israel are not light arms and machine guns and things like that? 
It is things that rappel and leave the area and, you know, obvi- 
ously threaten the Israeli territory. 

Are you convinced, if you measure sort of month to month, and 
I recognize there are some highs and lows here, that there actually 
has been some reduction of whatever efforts are going on, that 
there has actually been some pronounced success of reduction of 
things coming in there? 

I mean, I don’t know, I wouldn’t know how to measure it. It 
doesn’t seem to me there is, but that is more of an intuitive thing, 
as opposed to — and again, I am just pushing a little bit as to en- 
courage. And maybe in another discussion, we can have this pri- 
vately, but what else can we do to get the Egyptians, recognizing 
they understand this is a serious problem for them, the breaches 
and all the rest of that stuff, but continued arming and rearming 
of this area? And if there really isn’t a successful strategy in place, 
there needs to be something much more pronounced, otherwise it 
is just a continued problem and threat. 

Mr. Welch. The first element to that is a little hard for me to 
address; that is, do we have benchmarks or measurement stand- 
ards. 

We do. And I admit that some of them are crude, sir, and some 
of them I can’t really talk about in open session, but let me give 
you an example. 

Egyptian interdiction of people who have come out of Gaza with 
the intent to conduct terrorist operations elsewhere has been good. 
Their interdiction of people trying to get into Israel from the Sinai, 
including people, innocent folks who want to go get a job, has also 
been good. Perhaps a little bit more heavy-handed than we would 
be comfortable with, but that is the way they have chosen to de- 
fend their frontier. 

Because Hamas has become, and others in Gaza, quite skilled at 
this smuggling game, a little harder, particularly in this environ- 
ment, to measure the success of efforts against that. But what is 
measurable is that additional measures are being put into effect to 
deal with that problem. 

And one anecdotal piece of evidence which I think is associated, 
but I can’t prove the connection to be honest with you, is that the 
value of the smuggling has become high. Which means these tun- 
nels or sea avenues that are being used have become quite profit- 
able. 

Well, that typically means that like drugs, they become more ex- 
pensive when interdiction is better. So I can’t prove that, but that 
may be one of the effects that we are seeing, also. 
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You know, when you have a closure as tight as it is all around 
Gaza, getting stuff in, even normal goods, is, you know, there is a 
lot of economic rent associated with that. People become really 
wealthy. 

Mr. Ackerman. Thank you. If I could amend the way some peo- 
ple might have heard something, it was not my intent to imply, 
when I talked about the Palestinian Authority potentially putting 
acts of violence on the table, to be taken lightly or accepted. I was 
just talking about the irony of how, when we do it, how it is viewed 
by the other side. And certainly in the case of the Palestinians even 
insinuating that the process isn’t as to their liking, that they might 
resort to violence is, that is the way I read the thing, isn’t nec- 
essarily to be viewed as an idle threat. Because that is the exact 
history of all of the discussions and dialogue that they have had 
with Israel. It is not a theory; it has been a bloody mess executed 
time and time again. 

Certainly the Israelis have to take that very, very seriously, and 
so do we, that it not be looked at. But my point was when we put 
options on the table saying everything is on the table, but we 
should try to see that the Iranians or anybody else when we do 
that. And we have good reason to do that. 

Having said that, the Israeli side of the ledger. And certainly Mr. 
Klein is right, and your response was absolutely on the mark. The 
Palestinians, you know, rushing the border in Gaza going into 
Egypt, you know, I mean, the Israelis aren’t concerned about 
100,000 or 200,000 people rushing the border to go on a shopping 
spree and go home. That is not really what their concern is. 

Their concern is terrorists and terrorism. And I think that the 
concern of the Egyptians maybe was, maybe suffered a greater 
awakening with this as to how this threat affects them, as well. 

And then there is the other issue, in the rush back with their 
soft goods from Home Depot and Wal-Mart or whatever, what else 
washed in, back into Gaza, of a nature that nobody would approve, 
and who brought that in along with the crowds returning. 

Without belaboring that, what is it that the Israelis can further 
do to help the process? We have been very analytic of what the Pal- 
estinians might be doing. How do we help our Israeli friends? Or 
are they right on the money? 

Mr. Welch. First, I believe that — I mean, you know Israel, sir. 
There are many different opinions about their options, and always 
a subject of political debate. 

The Prime Minister and his team have decided that they want 
to pursue negotiations. And President Bush is convinced that is a 
serious commitment. And, as you know, he doesn’t take those kinds 
of things lightly, sir. And that is the most fundamental thing that 
is necessary here, because if Israelis and Palestinians can develop 
a common vision of how they can live side-by-side with each other, 
and then implement it in the form of agreements, that represents 
a better future for both of them. 

And I believe this Israeli leadership is committed to and serious 
about that. They have prepared well for this negotiation. You spoke 
to the Foreign Minister, sir, and you know that she is an enthusi- 
astic proponent of this effort and very serious about her mission. 
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The other two things that we will be looking at very closely is 
what happens on the ground, what is the performance with respect 
to roadmap obligations. That is a big basket of things. And we are 
practical people; we want to encourage progress here. I think it is, 
generally speaking, not a good idea for governments to go around 
chastising folks for what they have not done, but to try and find 
them ways that they can work in common to get things done. That 
is the spirit with which we approached that task. 

The third element is this whole economic development and insti- 
tution-building effort, which one might think is exclusively the 
property of Palestinians and the Palestinian Authority, but it is 
not. To be able to do certain things, there have to be greater lib- 
erties with respect to freedom of movement, for example. Perma- 
nent regimes, controls of that type. While of course bearing in mind 
what are the legitimate security concerns that Israel might have. 

And this is a time when those choices become I think vitally im- 
portant. You yourself, sir, pointed out that the calendar here is 
pressing. And we want to create positive results on the ground. 
That is the objective. 

Those would be the three areas that we would suggest for, to 
concentrate on. And I am not saying anything here that isn’t al- 
ready well known to the Israeli leadership from our own dialogue 
with them. 

I believe the best way to do this is to sit directly with them and 
talk about the ways in which it might happen, as opposed to casti- 
gate folks about the ways in which it has not happened. 

Mr. Ackerman. Ambassador, you have been very generous with 
your time. You did say there were some other subjects that you 
wanted to discuss before the committee? Or have we covered — any- 
thing you would like to 

Mr. Welch. I think, sir, we did address the ones, the major 
issues, broad areas of emphasis that you mentioned in your open- 
ing statement. I am concerned, just to mention one thing, that 
some of these issues can’t be divorced from their regional context, 
as you know. And in particular, I know you have met, sir, with cer- 
tain Lebanese politicians recently. We are very concerned about the 
events there. 

I can’t dismiss, as I indicated earlier, that these things get 
wrapped up by others in a really unfortunate way together. Getting 
Lebanon to a better situation is a very serious enterprise for us. 
We would like to see the election there. 

That said, others have been interfering with it and have not al- 
lowed it to move forward. Some of the things that we have dis- 
cussed today which relate to how the Palestinians might decide 
their future might have an impact in Lebanon. Lebanon has quite 
a large number of Palestinian refugees living in it. And I think Pal- 
estinians and Lebanese alike see the future of those people inside 
a Palestinian state. And I hope that that can be realized, because 
that would, I believe, also help Lebanon. 

I think sometimes when I hear from Lebanese, their concern 
about these folks might be pushed upon them, that presents a lot 
of issues and sensitivities for Lebanon, particularly at this time. 
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So again, thank you for the opportunity to express our concerns 
and to get out some of our policies in a more clear way on this. I 
hope I have helped answer your questions, sir. 

Mr. Ackerman. You have. Inasmuch as you have brought up 
Lebanon, let me just quickly say we cannot afford to lose Lebanon. 
I would yet again, for the third or fourth or fifth time, publicly urge 
upon the President that he take this issue and use it as a topic of 
a speech. Talk to the American people and all those others that 
would be listening, to talk about Lebanon, to talk about Syria, to 
draw some red lines, to let people know about consequences. 

The stakes are very, very high here. And this should not be just 
another tag-along add-on, by the way, in the middle of some other 
talk. This should be a talk on this, delivered soberly, absent a flar- 
ing conflict causing it. 

Because if the President of the United States is not going to take 
this as seriously as some of us think he should, we are headed for 
a major, major problem. Especially with a country that can be a 
great shining example of democracy and self-determination. And 
they need our help, that others don’t make the determinations 
about their country, their society, their freedom, their liberties, 
their desires, their aspirations, and their hopes. 

So if you would carry that back through whatever appropriate 
means, that there are many of us who think the President should 
do that, certainly it would relieve a lot of pressure in a lot of other 
areas. 

Ambassador Welch, thank you very much for sharing of yourself; 
your dedication, and the time, and your personal commitment that 
you have put into this process over your lifetime. Thank you. 

The committee stands adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 4:28 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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Material Submitted for the Hearing Record 

Prepared Statement of the Honorable Mike Pence, a Representative in 
Congress from the State of Indiana 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for calling this hearing and I welcome our distinguished 
witness, a familiar face to this body. 

Since the Israeli withdrawal was completed in September 2005, the situation in 
Gaza has gone from unstable to awful to utterly disastrous. The Hamas takeover 
in June 2007 brought the birth of the “world’s first truly terrorist state in Gaza,” 
as commentator Tom Rose described it. 

As of today, we have an outlaw territory, completely in the grip of Hamas, cor- 
rectly and universally recognized as a terrorist entity, raining rockets on neigh- 
boring Israel, with ominously longer-ranges than previously seen. And, now Pales- 
tinian Authority President Mahmud Abbas, the alleged moderate and supposed 
“good guy” on the scene, said in an interview February 28 with the Jordanian daily 
al-Dustur that the Palestinian Arabs could take up armed “resistance” if negotia- 
tions failed. His subsequent “clarifications” to this provocative comment and his re- 
fusal to return to the negotiating table, as Secretary Rice urged, has added another 
troubling layer to this tinderbox. President Abbas has now unwisely and out- 
rageously linked his fate and his office with Hamas. 

There simply is no way to avoid the reality that Gaza is a failed NON-state, a 
terrorist sore that will continue to fester as long as murderers run it and their 
enablers hint at taking up arms when its victims defend themselves. We cannot 
counsel unlimited patience and forbearance by Israel in the face of attacks on civil- 
ian populations. 

If only this were all unexpected. But, in reality, there were many of us ques- 
tioning fhe wisdom of disengagement two plus years ago. 

I salute our witness and admire his efforts but, Mr. Chairman, I wonder if it is 
worth the cost of our prestige, our time, our efforts to exhort allegedly responsible 
actors tainted by terrorism to return to the bargaining table with a partner they 
are intent on destroying. This is the unhappy circumstances we find ourselves in. 
Ambassador Welch is professionally optimistic. Perhaps he will offer a ray of hope 
but the hard reality of these last 853 Days suggests otherwise. 


Prepared Statement of the Honorable Sheila Jackson Lee, a Representative 
in Congress from the State of Texas 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for convening today’s important and timely hearing. 
The Annapolis Conference, held on November 27th, opened the door for a revived 
and revitalized peace process between Israeli and Arab leaders. However, in the last 
two months we have seen a rapid escalation of violence and civilian causalities in 
the Gaza strip, making today’s hearing absolutely imperative. I would also like to 
thank the Ranking Member of the Committee, and to welcome our distinguished 
witness, The Honorable C. David Welch, Assistant Secretary of the Bureau of Near 
Eastern Affairs at the U.S. Department of State. I look forward to your insightful 
testimony. 

On November 27, the United States hosted Israeli Prime Minister Olmert, Pales- 
tinian Authority President Abbas, along with the Members of the Quartet, Members 
of the Arab League Follow-on Committee, the G-8, the permanenf members of the 
UN Security Council, and other key international actors for a conference at the U.S. 
Naval Academy in Annapolis, Maryland. The conference’s large turnout is indicative 
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of international support for Middle East peace, and I was extremely pleased to see 
large participation from Arab states. 

At Annapolis, Israeli and Palestinian leaders reached an agreement to initiate ne- 
gotiations aimed at reaching a comprehensive peace settlement by the end of 2008. 
Both the Israelis and the numerous Arab nations present at Annapolis dem- 
onstrated the great leadership that will be necessary to ultimately resolve this con- 
flict. Further progress forward will mandate patience, skilled negotiation, a realistic 
appraisal and analysis of the situation on the ground, and the ongoing commitment 
of the global community. 

The Bush Administration has stated its hope that the Annapolis Conference will 
be a launching point for negotiations leading to the establishment of a Palestinian 
state and the realization of Israeli-Palestinian peace. It is extremely important that 
we continue to view the Annapolis conference as a positive first step, which must 
be followed by continued focus and action as exemplified by the current situation 
the region. 

In light of the seven-year dearth in serious efforts to reach a peace settlement, 
Annapolis is an important stride forward. At the conference, the parties were able 
to reach a “Joint Understanding,” read by President Bush. This document primarily 
lays out a process of future negotiations, in which Prime Minister Olmert and Presi- 
dent Abbas express a shared commitment to immediately embark on a series of “bi- 
lateral negotiations in order to conclude a peace treaty to resolve all core issues 
without exception, as specified in previous agreements.” These negotiations, accord- 
ing to the “understanding,” will be concluded by the close of 2008. While stipulating 
that the negotiations will be bilateral and that Abbas and Olmert will meet bi- 
weekly, the understanding does not lay out a future role for the United States, and 
I would be extremely interested to know from our witnesses what they anticipate 
future U.S. involvement to look like. 

Despite the renewed commitment to the resumption of peace talks by both Pales- 
tinian and Israeli leadership, the situation in Gaza as it exists today is perilous to 
say the least. Hamas, the militant Palestinian group that retains control of Gaza, 
was not a party to the November 2007 peace talks and has been responsible for 
hundreds of rocket attacks launched into Israeli border towns. While Hamas claims 
it had refrained from firing rockets into Israel since June of 2007, it has since re- 
sumed following the death of the son of Mahmud al Zahhar, a leading Hamas offi- 
cial, by Israeli soldiers during an IDF raid in mid-January. Since then, Hamas has 
been responsible for firing hundreds of rockets into Israeli territories. The Israeli 
military has responded by conducting brutal raids into Palestine, locking both sides 
in a cyclical engagement that lends legitimacy to the other. 

In reaction, on January 19, Israeli Defense Minister Ehud Barak ordered all 
crossings to the Gaza Strip be sealed, halting any and all shipments of food, fuel, 
and medical supplies to the region and ultimately leading to the closing of the 
Strip’s only electrical plant. The stage was set for a humanitarian crisis as the 
United Nations quickly “condemned the closure and warned Israel against imposing 
‘collective punishment’ on Palestinian civilians.” While some 800,000 people living 
in horrific conditions within the Gaza Strip remained without power, the Bush Ad- 
ministration repeated its stance that Israel has the right to defend itself, and laid 
the blame for the ongoing crisis on Hamas. Mr. Chairman, Members of the Com- 
mittee, there is no room for this kind of behavior, the time of stating who is at fault 
has come and gone and we must focus now on how we might alleviate human suf- 
fering of all peoples, Israelis and Palestinians alike. 

Report suggests that within the past month, nearly two hundred Palestinians, 
both militant and civilians, as well as two Israeli soldiers have been killed due to 
IDF operations in the Gaza Strip. Meanwhile, on February 28, the first Israeli civil- 
ian fatality in 9 months occurred due to as Qassam rocket attack. Mr. Chairman, 
we must look to a way forward and some sort of meaningful and lasting ceasefire 
agreement. Our friend and ally, Egypt, has asked for, and been granted, our support 
in exploring a means through which to reach a Hamas-Israeli ceasefire agreement 
and I am hopeful that an agreement will be reached. 

Mr. Chairman, just as I believed it to be crucial that Members of Congress be rep- 
resented at Annapolis, I continue to advocate for ongoing congressional involvement 
in the negotiation process. The legislative branch will be a key participant in the 
implementation of any program to establish and maintain Middle East peace. Many 
Members have years of experience in the region and can offer unique perspectives 
during the process of reaching a settlement. As a Member of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs and the Subcommittee on the Middle East and South Asia, I personally 
have a long-standing interest and involvement in the Middle East peace process, 
and in 2003 I was proud to serve as Honorary Chair of the Women’s Partnership 
for Peace in the Middle East summit, held in Oslo, Norway. That summit was an 
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excellent example of an engaging, honest, diplomatic effort among participants with 
strong disagreements but a stronger belief in peace. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Chairman, decades of attempts to achieve peace in the Middle 
East have yet to be successful, and the ongoing strife in Israel and the Palestinian 
territories requires our ongoing attention and concern. Having traveled extensively 
in the region, and I have witnessed first-hand the promise of the Holy Land, as well 
as the destitution of long-term strife, and I remain committed to working toward 
peace in the Middle East. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I yield back the balance of 
my time. 
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